Bird Notes from Borneo 

By Tom Haekisson, 

Cttrtit&r, Soratouk ftlmeum 

L Myiaphotieus and oihcr montane birds in the lowlands. 

It is the general habit of biologists to refer to the montane 
fauna and flora of Borneo (and elsewhere in South-East Asia) 
as it it was emphatically vcuned. Banks, the most frequent 
writer on this subject in recent years, expels specie# from his 
tabulation o' montane birds because of single records below 
3,000 feet (1937a: 453). 

liut two of the must distinctive and commonest of "montane" 
species, accepted as such bv Banks, are the Chestnut-Capped 
Laughing Thrush f Garndax w. Lira fats )of which there are two 
races, tmachcri Sharpe, and duirmafrits I-Iarrmtm and Hartley 
recognised in Borneo; and the Tree-Pie (Dendrocitta ocrApitalL-i 
subsp). They arc especially numerous and characteristic irj 
the stunted "moss forest" of higher summits, the former going 
u r P, to HbOOO feet on Kinabalu. After more than two years 
living a hove 3.000 feet, ! have naturally become familiar with 
upland bird calls, perhaps being the first Borneo ornithologist 
ro have this opportunity, since none of the interior is normally 
inhabited by outsiders. In August 1949, on my way up tlie 
] rusan river, two days walk from La was in northern Sarawak, 
while at only a few hundred feet, 1 heard and on investigation 
soon saw several of both species in the valley bottoms of the 
I on go a and Brayong. Both of them were seen in the parkland 
adjacent to Mu rut villages, due to extensive grazing by cattle. 
Hie Pie was also seen about rice-clearings and in scrub. Both 
birds proved to be well-known to the Mu ruts, who have names 
iur them, and who gave me an accurate account of the Pie's 
nesting habits, based on observations in their ricefieldsl Had 
l not recognised their notes, the presence of these two upland 
birds could easily have been overlooked. 

This experience was the end-chain in a long series of 
t>bscrvatl oi is which have led me increasEngly to doubt the validity 
oi dm 3,009 feel montane barrier, or any nudi definitive stratifi¬ 
cation, at least as far as Borneo is concerned. The factors are 
complex and cannot be discussed here. I wish only to sound a 
warning—and to prepare for a re-exam ination of altitudinal 
bird [and presumably other) faunal zones. 
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But meanwhile, a further record from the extreme other 
end of Sarawak h and in an area devoid of high peaks, pves 
striking confirmation to my growing suspicion that be tun qdsc! 
ration and more systematic collecting will reveal more and mos e 
'* montane” species in the lowland a, _ t 

While excavating in one of the limestone caves, Gua Bungon, 
near Bau, south-west Sarawak, on 17 April, 19o0, wtili 
Mr M W F Tweed ie, Director of the Fafhcs Museum, we saw 
a pulling largeiah dark bird fly hastily into the cave mouth and - 
oui again. Although I have seen and watched Myiophoneit* 
ultiucimt*. the Snnda Whistling Thrush, in the Kelabil uplands 
from ri.uQO feet to 5,000 feet (where le is uncommon), i novel 
dreamed to see it here, till a Sarawak Museum collector Garni, 
brought the bird in a few minutes later. Another was shot at 
t he same s pot later in the same day. Doth, behaved as i f nest eu g, ■ 
and both had gonads very much enlarged. Other birds am a 
probable nest were seen again, Urst at Bungoh by Mr. Tweed)?, 
at another cave 2 mi lea away by both of us, and at a third cave 
5 miles oft by myself. The bird is evidently common, and m 
local Land Dayaka know ft well as "Burong Pi”. 

Delacour (1047r 243) describes it as "found m high moun¬ 
tains M with three races. Of these M. g. horneensw Slater is the 
form of "North Borneo”, the other two being Sumatran and 
Javanese, The only previous other skin 1 have seen from South 
Borneo is a male in the Sarawak Museum taken on MmmL Ion 
.1,000 feet, 20 March, 1936, though Moulton (10M: 1^) inters 
to ji skin from Mount Fenrisson, not now to be found, it is wei, 
known from Mount Dulit and elsewhere m the north bani.s 
Cl937f>; Si 2) also refers to another mountain bird irom t ie 
South-west. None of these were taken below 3,ob0 icet. lue 
Bogor Museum, Java, has no Borneo skins. 

The two Gun Bungoh skins differ from others examined in 
that the female is only very slightly duller than the male, ami 
in the long, curved tip of the upper mandible. The Mount I oi 
bird is apparently subadult, as it is streaked with white. 

This Whistling Thrush, previously collected an a numbm* 
of occasions from above 2,500 Feet, is now proved to be resident 
dose to sea level on the limestone hills of Lau, It shornd 
perhaps be regarded as a “hill" bird, not "montane . 1 suspect 

vl'.H “hill fauna" concept may prove ItulLeuI for further examina¬ 
tion, in order that we may develop more accurate terms m this 
part of the world, 

2, A Puzzle In Col local iuV 

' One of the responsibilities of the Curator of the Saraw ak 
Museum is to supervise the Colfactdiu swiiilets which breed m 
some millions in the country t and produce a considerable revenue 


Mu& 24, I9f,0, 
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in the edible birds' nests beloved of our Chinese friends. This 
responsibility has recently taken a rather unexpected twist, and 
a new question arises: 

What is an esculent swift? 

This genus is taxonomically in a worse confusion than any 
in Borneo. As Ddacour (op. ciL\ 140) remarks, we are nut 
sure “how many species there arc, where they occur and how 
i\ l cy d 1 fte r‘ 1 , a \>u Jnt made in anathcr way by Gibsop-Hill (1919: 
109} with his question mark at species 2^2 of his check-list. 
Hut it did seem reasonably clear- that of the live probable species 
oc curing in Borneo all but one—the unhappily-named C, 
rM-U'lc.-nta —make nests of edible quality. That has been assumed 
jji Sarawak law and the rules of cave ownership, which ignore 
unly t. esculent a in conservation measures, and treat all other 
species as of commercial value. 

Hirst, tu be clear (if possible) about C. exculenta* This the 
only swifttet easy to identify in the held, owing to its white 
■jelly. 1 have seen it over a huge area of Sarawak, North Borneo 
■and western “Dutch' 1 Borneo, and collected specimens on the west 
at Lawns fBrunei Bay), in the Kelabit uplands (northern in¬ 
terior), and in the swift Caves around Bau at the southern end of 
Sarawak. The former localities seemed sufficiently near the 
supposed distribution of the North Borneo (and Sumatra) race 
dattgei; But Dr. R. Mayr, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, tells me that my skins from these sites appear to be 
pretty typical of the form considered Lu be characteristic of the 
Borneo bwkinds, L-yanoptitu —although my Kelabit birds were 
nesting In a ruck-shelter colony well above <1,090 feet, and almost 
within sight of the main tlodgei locality (Mount Kinabalu)* 
Wherever 1 have met esculenta nesting, it has done SO near the 
mouth of a cave or shelter with some trace of daylight (often 
bright). That is also the case at Ban, where the Da yaks distin¬ 
guish it by this habit and its white belly. The nest is, in my 
experience, a pendulum cup of fairly htird and/or fibrous moss, 
lichen, tree fern, etc. with distinctly marked hinges mainly of 
saliva at each side of the point of appendage. (The pignilicancc 
of this definition will appear below). 

In March H)5U 1 visited the great labyrinthine cave of 
Lobang Batu in the Sedan district of south-west Sarawak. Here 
in the innermost depths of darkness, reached by twenty minutes 
of hazardous climbing and crawling, the District Officer (Mr* 

D. C. Walker) and I were surprised and shucked to lind some 
Dayaka using very long bamboos to catch all-black swift!els on 
their nests. These they had collected in baskets, for food. As 
for as was then known only edible nest swifts frequented the* 
dark interior of any cave in this area. The Day aka therefore 
seemed to be destroying their own source of wealth. 
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We soon learned, however, by demonstration on the spot, 
that there were two types of nest intermixed 

and that one of these was mossy and almost without saliva, i 
had then no time to pursue this matter further, and could on > 

record it and take specimens. , - 

in April 1950, while working with Tweedie in the 
caves 40 miles west of Lobang Batu, the necessary oppo ^ ^ 

or fit l'red There i found that, apart trom C. wadert-u nesLing 
in nr near some, cave mouths, two all-dark »wi f tlcts were r«ow- 
nlicd bv flic Uayalu as inhabiting the inner cave. 0™h™“ k «« 
■‘hOieh" edible nests (saliva mixed with many feathois) , >■■■ 

other m^ a^sy nest. Observations ^ 
what confirmed this. A number of mossy“f accessible 

sometimes in partial daylight, and always on easily 
“"esses where tlie nests rested <m the rock, and d.d «of hang. 
These nests were softer, mure purely ^^'r'^la those of 
distinct hinges. They in nu cas-- f- lai ; y ■ , e „( w hicli - 

C. esculent* and ^^J^fcgST Unfortunately in 

ware e,vci<hro£u seen, but only all-aarK unu; , , „ PV(?ra i 

nu case could adults be caught on the ncst,_ though sevual 

probably had eggs oi young. . [Tl oxvifilets was 

t^*3iassraa: 

maker of "black edible nasismS. ; < ^ wi th a feathered 

species (see Banks, 1935. WB)• »« 0 f ue ipl U iga vtotilu) 

*™*“. would appear ■to be *«Bbte nests of 

universally accepted as tlu mAKei ^ ^ 30 G; e f t:+ ). 

best quality (DeUeoui; 1947. W2. »«*«. _ 

as 

Baram in the motions 

a erf in if the white nest form C. vestitu sitting oil mossy nests at 

Xci lI are U in the Sarawak Museum. The significance of the 
observation was overlooked, howevm. , . wiiite-bdlied 


Mijs, 23, 13S0. 
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this other bird {apparently vextita ) is merely sitting on 
■esc-tdenta nests-- It must be making nests and breeding in them. 

There are three possibilities i think: 

1.. The white-neater of the north makes r different sort of 
nestt, fu rth er south ? 

f 

2. The second mossy-nester of the south is a race of the 
i s o rt h e ni w h i te-n es ter ? 

3. Or it is a separate species? 

The situation is not eased by an apparent overlap in the 
wing measurements (up to 135 mm-) and degree of tarsus 
feathering of the Bungoh series. 

A further complication is that the only swift let recorded 
in the Kelabit uplands, other than C. escvlenta as noted above, 
appears to be C. vest-ita, constantly seen over Eario at 3 r 7G0 
feet. Di\ Mayr lias examined my skins, and states that they 
are definitely smaller than mamtua of East Borneo, agreeing 
fairly well in sw-e (W109-120 mm.) with Philippine mearnsi. 
[Delacour {1947: 1-12) avoids the issue of veatita races in this 
area.] 

In any event, however, it is now established that two 
Collocaliu, 'one without a white belly, are making mossy nests 
in south-west Sarawak. Only patient study from a number of 
sources can advance the matter to a cone fusion. 

3. Migratory waders at 3*000 feet and over. 

During the years 1945—50 the writer has upland bird 
observations in Sarawak and Dutch Borneo for each month of 
the year. In the “autumn"' of 1949 a specially close watch was 
kept fur migrant waders oil the extensive Hooded area of idee 
fields abouL Bario at 3,700 feet on the “KulabiL plateau” (see 
Ceograpkicnl Journal, VoL 111, 1949* p. I29 r for topography). 
Although waders of many species are readily identified on the 
coast and sub-coastal plain, only seven (excluding snipe) were 
recorded in the far interior during this or any other upland 
period. In approximate order of frequency these were:— 

1. Wood Sandpiper (Triniju. ylareola Lints)- Abundant 
and often in large floe Sts, so long as the rice lias not grown 
up sufficiently Lo obscure the water. Even then a few stay 
on info the spring. Over the migration season they outnumber 
all other species by about 10 to 1. Arrives late August to early 
September. 

2, Long-toed Stint (Ertrfm aubminuta. Middend.). Arrives 
soon .after 1. Stops on till the rice is thick on the fields—there 
is no permanent open standing water. A few linger after this— 
latest date 30 November, In small parties, often mixing with 1. 
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No other form of Sunt ha a been noted in the area, and twenty 
shot were all of this form identifiable by the lengthened centre 
toe (usually 25 mm. as compared with 20 mm. of rujicollis). On 
the other hand, all stints examined from the coast are, so far, 
ruficollist (see related note in Hamsson, 1950a t 329) * Thus 
ilibson-Hiir$ belief that the long-toed bird H apparently prefers 
marshy districts to exposed coasts“ (1949: 72) is confirmed 
for a part of Borneo. Several other recent skins from south¬ 
west Sarawak confirm an emphatic separation of habitat between 
the two species, even within a few miles of Kuching, close to 
Hie sea, 

S. Northern Phalarope (PhaUirap-iis i chains Linn). A 
regular migrant on its southerly journey, and well-known to the 
Kelabits, who easily shoot them with blowpipes in the pad!fields, 
liar Rest record 2 October, 1949, latest H November. There is 
a very big preponderance of females hi the parties of 2 to 12 
that float and flitter among the young rice plants. Three others 
in the Sarawak Museum were all taken far up the liaram River 
in "October (1914 and 1932), From Dutch Borneo Stresraann 
(1938: 1 IT) records one up the Kayan Elver, and 1 saw another 
on the Bahaii tributary of the Kay an on 5 October, 1949, There 
arc no other land records for Borneo and Malaya, It is thus 
all the more remarkable that all these come from u restricted 
and elevated area of the northern interior. 

1. Common Sandpiper (Actifn? kypolaucos (Linn)), 
Common, usually singly. Also found on the larger rivers, tire 
highest seen at about 4,000 feet, 

5* Golden Plover (Pluvialia dominica fulva (Gmeh)), A 
regular visitor, but usually arriving after 1 and 2, us the Kelahit 
natives well recognise. Though 1 saw several on the 'Residency 
lawn at Miri at the -mouth of the Earam, early in August, 19-19. 
When ! readied Rurio on the headwaters of the Bar am 2 b days 
later it had not arrived. Not seen in parties, nor does it behave 
with the tameness shown on the coast. 

0. Eastern Pratincole. (GUireoki nutldivarum. (Forst.)). 
Specimens on 23 September, 1949, female with another; 3 
November, 1949, female with three others. No others noted. 
The Kelabits know it as a regular but scarce visitor in these 
months. Much shyer here tlian on the coastal plain, where it 
is usually common and often in parties on passage, favouring 
airfields and strips in particular. Both the specimens are 
apparently subadult. One is much larger than the other. 

7. Redshank. (Tringa tot anus eurhinua (Oberh)}* One 
seen and shot for identification, 19 October, 1949. Not pre¬ 
viously known to the (bird-observant) Kelabits, Another, 
doubtful, seen E0 November, 1949, 


Mus, 23, im 
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Despite good rewards fur any other species new to me, 
the Kel&bits have not so far boon able to add to the above list. 
Certainly there are no other regular and reasonably common 
overland waders landing on the Lop of this part of Borneo. Li 
should he added that Barm itself is encircled by higher ranges, 
and no bird could reach there without coming in at over 6.0DD 
feet. 

4, Honey-gut fie record for Sarawak. 

When J. C, Moulton compiled “The jffiVtfs of Borneo " (1914) 
there were only two specimens of Indicatur arahfpeiafjm; Tcmm r 
(described from Pontianak in Dutch Borneo in 1832), in the 
Sarawak Museum, both moles, taken U January, 1892 and next 
day, at the 10th mile from Kuching, On 3 September, 1.923 a 
third male was added from near Kuching. On 1-1 February, 
1950, while in company with Mr. \V. It. Geddes, I had the good 
fortune to add a fourth record, again from the south-west corner 
of the country. This the first on which any details are available, 
it was noticed in a pocket of virgin jungle at 100 feet above 
sea level, near Pa’un in the Tebekang (Sedan) area, because 
of its extraordinary calls. We first heard a noise almost exactly 
like a domestic cat's “miaw’b but coming from a 150 feet tree. 
This was repeated with deep notes and an appendix which 1 
recorded as I jest 1 could an the spot ns “miaiv-brrruuu , \ It 
was hard to see the bird, which looked indistinctly like a bulbul. 
The yellow shoulder patches, quite noticeable in hand, could 
not be seen in the held. Shot for identification, it proved to be 
yet a fourth male, gonads considerably enlarged. Bill was 
horn-coloured, legs blue, iris bright uearlet. The stomach con¬ 
tained parts of the fresh comb of a beehive as well as whole 
bees and bee larva?, The bird appeared to be alone. 

To the best of my belief this is the first Lime an ornitholo¬ 
gist has seen this species alive in the field? U also occurs in 
Sumatra and Malaya, where, according to Gibson-Hill (1949: 
183), it is “very rare", there being only five records from the 
tatter area. 

5. Migrant Drange. 

Dicntrits a. ami&ctens (Hodgs.). The rather nondescript 
Crow hi lied Tiro ago is curiously rare in Borneo collections, and 
attention Is drawn to it in the hope of closer observation, positive 
m‘ negative. In Malaya it is a regular migrant in some numbers, 
encountered mostly in coastal areas or on the off-lying islands 
(Gibsou-Hill, 1949? 153). DeSacour's "rare elsewhere in 

Malaysia" (p. 338) seems justified at present. For many years 
the only specimens known from Sarawak were five, all rather 
curiously taken m 1891 (February?) on the Baram (at Marudi 
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near the coast?) by or for C. Hose, w&o sola w™* J 
'1 rysnal collection of birds made at T&puh, a vil 
kcdup River near Serian, by a Davak collector train 
supervised by Mr. W. B. Geddes, at lut after■ bU > 
an Dears It is a female, .s-tiot on b April, 19&t, i 
dSte (latest Malayan record 19 April) from an is. 
of primary jungle. 
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